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he must necessarily become too familiar with, costs the unfor- 
tunate student more time and labour, than would enable him 
to understand the authors themselves, had the more difficult 
words been explained by synonymes of the same language, as 
in the smaller Scholia on Homer. So little serviceable, indeed, 
to grown up persons are Latin translations in general, that a 
very moderate proficient will in many cases sooner discover 
the meaning of the Latin from the Greek, than find his per- 
ception of the original assisted by the translation. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the review of the Rev. Dr. Jarvis' Discourse, in the 
preceding pages, was printed off, we have had an opportuni- 
ty of seeing a young man of the Cherokee nation ; and from 
his information it appears, that our conjecture in p. 1 09, re- 
specting the dual number, was unfounded. We had thought 
that what takes place in some other dialects, was likely to 
exist in the Cherokee, and that what has been called its dual 
number, might in fact be a limited plural. But we find, upon 
conversing with the Cherokee just mentioned, that the 
language has a dual number, like the ancient languages. 



